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Frank Brangwyn's Exposition Murals 

By EFFIE SEACHREST 



FRANK BRANGWYN, who executed 
the murals decorating the Court of 
Abundance at the Panama Exposi- 
tion, paints pictures of things which are 
interesting to boys, but which cause girls 
to be half-afraid. His brush tells about 
swarthy pirates on some perilous voyage, 
great husky men building a boiler or piling 
wheat into the hold of a ship ; or strong 
laborers building a railroad track, manning 
a ship, or doing the thousand other tasks 
whereby man earns his living with his 
brawny hands. 

It is pictures of men in action, either at 
play or at work, that Frank Brangwyn de- 
picts with glowing colors and masterful 
drawing. Many of his paintings decorate 
the interiors of public buildings not only 
in our own land, but also across the sea, 
or find a home in the various art museums. 

His pictures reveal interesting facts 
about his life. Among them are scenes 
from Italy, from Spain, from far off India, 
from the diamond mines of South Africa, 
from Algeria, from Russia, and, there are 
interesting bits of English coast life. On 
many scenes in many countries must this 
artist's eyes have feasted in order to cover 
such a wide territory. 

Many of Frank Brangwyn's pictures tell 
the story of the sea — its sorrows, its hard- 
ships, and its thrilling joys. His brush does 
not deal with the story of women in soft 
satin gowns, lounging in luxuriant apart- 
ments; of the life of the theater, of the 
garden, of the street. It is not of these 
things that Frank Brangwyn loves to tell. 
His brush deals with the story of men, half 



brute, half human — men toiling day in and 
day out, in the smoke and dirt of a factory, 
in a mine, in a shipyard, or in some other 
industrial field; and yet these men, sordid 
creatures that they are, find joy in exer- 
cising their physical being. In taking for 
his theme the man with the tin pail, Frank 
Brangwyn has had no intention of preach- 
ing a sermon on social problems. The men 
of the industrial world interest him purely 
from an artistic standpoint. Their half- 
naked bodies, so full of strength and pow- 
er, so rhythmically beautiful when in action 
fill his Greek soul with delight. The rhythm 
of unified action and the poetry of light 
and color on human form and on inani- 
mate things, are the problems that interest 
England's greatest mural painter. 

It is possible that Frank Brangwyn's in- 
terest in toiling humanity was awakened 
by some prints that attracted his attention 
when he was living at Bruges, the city of 
his birth. One day, it is said, he found 
among his father's most treasured posses- 
sions a portfolio of prints by Charles De- 
groux, a Belgian artist who died in 1870. 
These prints told, with great pathos, and 
in warm rich colors, the story of the poor 
people of Belgium. The prints must have 
stirred the lad's emotions keenly, for, it is 
said, he began at once to copy them. It 
may be, too, that these prints influenced 
his life's work; for one of Brangwyn's 
chief characteristics is his portrayal of the 
brooding mystery of beauty in human 
form, especially the human form bent by 
toil. 

This artist's natural love for warm, rich 
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an art decorator and made 
and designed lovely altar 
pieces and robes for the 
church of Bruges. 

Later on, in the early 70s, 
the family moved to London 
where many kinds of influ- 
ences were to mold and shape 
this genius. 

His love of the sea which 
seems to have been inborn in 
him may have been intensified 
by frequent trips to the river 
Thames, where he could 
watch sailing crafts from 
many lands riding at anchor 
or sailing out to sea. Possibly 
the pictures in the art store 
windows played a part in his 
art development ; for at this 
time there must have been dis- 
played the works of the pre- 
Raphaelites — Holman Hunt, 
Rosetti, Watts and others. 
Perhaps one of Whistler's 
Nocturnes may have attracted 
Brangwyn's color-loving eyes. 
These and a thousand other 
influences must have played 
their part in developing the 
splendid color and realistic 
drawing of this gifted child 
of the brush. One artist, Al- 
phonse Legros, made a last- 
ing impression upon him. He 
would stand, it is said, wrapt 
in admiration in front of the 
window where this artist's 
etchings were on exhibition. 

At thirteen he found his 
way to the South Kensington 
Museum w here, pencil in 
hand, he made drawings of 
whatever struck h i s f ancv. 

-Mural by FRANK BRANGWYN r >. t , . 1+4.4/1 

J One day his work attracted 

colors may have been intensified by the the attention of Mr. Iiarold Rathbone, who 

lovely worsted needle-work, and shimmer- advised Brangwyn to copy the works of the 

ing satin, beautifully embroidered, that he early Florentine sculptors. The boy fol- 

saw in the workshop of his father, who was lowed his friend's advice and made many 
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copies of the reliefs of Dona- 
tello. Some of Donatello's 
rhythm and beauty of line 
must have sunk deep into the 
boy's soul, for all of Brang- 
wyn's paintings are full of the 
music of line and color. An- 
other man, an architect and an 
artist of broad taste, played 
his part in Brangwyn's art 
work, Mr. A. H. Machmurdo, 
who led Brangwyn to copy 
the works of Mantegna. 
These paintings stirred the 
boy profoundly. Copying day 
by day the splendid paintings 
of the 1 6th century artist 
must have taught him the 
value of composition, classical 
drawing, and realistic treat- 
ment of subject — the chief 
characteristics of Mantegna's 
art. • 

About this time our artist 
began to copy details from old 
tapestries for William Morris. 
In this way was his eye 
trained for decorative design. 
These designs he enlarged 
into full sized cartons for car- 
pets, wallpaper, tapestries, 
and so forth, and thus trained 
his eye for decorative design 
and also gained confidence 
and courage. It taught his eye 
not only to measure correctly 
but to see on the paper before 
him the exact spacing of a big 
composition. While this prac- 
tical work was good training, 
it was fortunate for the world 
of art that he slipped, at that 
time, from under the influence 
of William Morris. His de- 
velopment called for a broad- 
er, deeper and bigger life. 

Having saved 40 shillings, he decided to 
go on a sketching tour. The sea sent its 
call and he answered. From now on his 
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real schooling was the sea and foreign 
travel. Tropical lands must have taught 
him much about light and color. Then, 
too, the interesting and varied towns, and 
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"EARTH"— Mural by FRANK BRANGWYN 

peoples with strange customs, awakened 
and developed his mentality. 

His first trip took him to Sandwich, a 
little fishing village on the coast of Kent, 



where boats, the cottages, the 
gleaming sands, the kindly 
women folks and the sea with 
its thousand moods stirred all 
of his emotions. It was here 
that he made friends with a 
sea captain who took him on a 
long sea voyage. Another 
time, he worked for his pas- 
sage on the Schooner Laura 
Ann, doing whatever came his 
way. The road to success is 
only accomplished by hard 
toil. Frank Brangwyn was 
willing to do all manner of 
unpleasant things in order to 
reach the goal. He handled 
ropes, helped cook, washed 
dishes, and d i d numerous 
other menial tasks, yet he al- 
ways had time to sketch and 
study. Many of his sketches 
he sold to the crew for six 
pence apiece. It was these ex- 
periences on sailing vessels 
where he learned every rope 
and spar on board, and where 
he could watch the varying 
moods of the ocean that made 
it possible for him to paint 
such true pictures of the sea. 
Some of Brangwyn's sea 
experiences are worth telling. 
One day when hunger made 
art take wings, he hastened to 
the docks where a ship was 
loading its cargo. Eagerly the 
boy asked for work. He was 
told by the skipper to get 
busy. So hour after hour 
Brangwyn ran a wheelbar- 
row back and forth across a 
plank, loading and unloading 
its contents. Night came and 
then the old sea captain hand- 
ed the hungry boy a mouldy crust of bread. 
In speaking of this incident, Frank Brang- 
wyn said he made it a point, in the future, 
to avoid tight-fisted Welsh sea captains. 
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Success came early to this 
lover of the sea. At eighteen 
his picture, "A Bit on the Esk 
near Whitby," was accepted 
by the Royal Academy. Finan- 
cial success, however, was 
hard to woo. For many years 
Brangwyn made his living de- 
signing for several manufac- 
turing firms — wallpaper, tiles, 
Christmas cards, and other 
utilities. He received very lit- 
tle money for his work and 
yet he managed to save 
enough to ship on long sea 
voyages. He went to the 
East, visiting Smyrna, Trebi- 
zond, Constantinople. Then 
he sailed around the Black 
sea, saw a part of Roumania, 
and made sketches on the 
Danube. From all these 
places he brought back 
sketches, some of which 
were done in water colors. 
This medium has been of im- 
mense value to him for much 
of the translucent brilliancy 
one finds in his work is due to 
the transference of his expe- 
rience with water colors to 
the medium of oil. 

Brangwyn uses a simple 
palette — flake white, yellow 
ochre, raw sienna, burnt si- 
enna, cadmium, Venetian red, 
and French blue. In his early 
work at Chelsea, he painted 
in a low key. His color 
scheme corresponded to his 
mental condition at this time. 
Financial worries so discour- 
aged him that he determined 
to throw his (brushes aside 
and follow the sea. A friend, 
discovering the artist's plight, came to his 
rescue, offered him money, and tided him 
over his difficulties. 

With money to live on he went to Corn- 
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wall, a fishing village, where he painted his 
"Burial at Sea," a picture that helped to 
bring him fame. Living so much in the 
open and being without financial worries, 
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he was able to work out effects in light that 
would not have been possible if care had 
overshadowed him. One can imagine the 
artist sitting quietly by the sea calmly 



watching the subtle play of 
color on the waves as they 
dashed on the beach or rocks 
and then broke into millions 
of curling clouds of vapor, re- 
flecting purple-blue tints shot 
with golden light, or emerald 
green made iridescent by the 
sunlight. It was this Chelsea 
period that helped to fix his 
attention on subtle half-tones 
that vary infinitely out of 
doors. Its influence upon his 
spirits likewise tended to raise 
the tone of his art to a bright- 
er and livelier key. 

With fame came criticism 
— criticism of the most scath- 
ing kind. This must have 
been hard to bear, for his own 
countrymen meted out the se- 
verest criticism. Of one of 
his great successes, "The Buc- 
caneers/' the "London Satur- 
day Review'' said : " 'The 
Buccanners' is an example of 
slapdash painting and full of 
aggressive, riotous colors that 
shows violence to all canons 
of art, but not strength." "The 
Pall Mall Budget" said the 
production was the warcry of 
fin de siecle barbarism." Only 
two English papers spoke fa- 
vorably of him, but how dif- 
ferently was his treatment in 
Paris ! 

When "The Buccaneers" 
was exhibited people flocked 
to see it. It is said that the 
carpet in front of it was com- 
pletely worn out. The splen- 
did glowing reds of the pic- 
ture began to be called Brang- 
wyn's red. Immediately ev- 
erybody began wearing this color. It be- 
came as fashionable in Europe as "Alice 
Blues" became in our land. So, while 
Brangwyn was neglected by his own coun- 
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trymen, the continent heaped 
all kinds of honors upon him. 
A gold medal from the Em- 
peror of Austria must have 
given him many thrills. In 
time financial worries became 
things of the past, for he sold 
pictures to the Luxembourg, 
Munich, Prague, Barcelona, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sidney, 
Wellington and Johannesburg 
and other places. 

" The Buccaneers " is a 
"drama of sunlight in full 
action and as decorative as 
possible." In it, one sees 
quietly stealing out on the 
darkest bluest of seas a boat 
floating an exquisite red flag, 
and filled with fierce looking 
men, "brown cutthroats'' 
•some one has called them-. 
Each one looks as if he could 
do any deed necessary in or- 
der to gain booty — be it 
money or merchandise. The 
background outlines a city, 
possibly one of the pretty 
sketches Brangwyn saw on 
the coast of Algeria, and a 
bit of sky echoes the color of 
the sea. All the picture is 
flooded with golden sunlight. 
"The primary colors," says 
Walter Shaw-sparrow, "are 
placed in such contrasting 
harmonies that they have lost 
their crudeness and have be- 
come harmonious reds, yel- 
lows and browns, all bathed in 
scorching sunlight/'' 

I said that "The Bucca- 
neers" was decorative. It is 
not only decorative as to color 
but also as to design. Brang- 
wyn's paintings are all splendid in design. 
They make beautiful patterns on the canvas 
just as Jack Frost makes exquisite ones on 
the window panes. 
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Brangwyn's values are good and he 
handles his color in a free, broad, joyous 
way. His colors sing. A picture to be 
good in value must be true to the perspec- 
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tive of color planes or as some one has 
said, "Value is the degree of dark or light 
intensity that permits our eyes to compre- 



hend that one object is fur- 
ther or nearer than another." 
Too many planes would make 
a painting chaotic, so one 
must not have too many tone 
planes, too many details. 
Elimination must be consid- 
ered intellectually all along; 
the line when dealing with the 
perspective of color. The 
great tendency of the pre- 
Raphaelites was to put in too 
much detail and thus their 
pictures did become chaotic. 

The tragic aspects of a 
workman's life make no ap- 
peal to Frank Brangwyn. He 
takes a wholesome view of 
life. He loves work and sees 
no reason why the man with 
the tin pail should not play 
his part with spirit and be 
free from repining; so his 
workmen find joy in living. 
Quite differently have Millet,. 
Legros, D e g r o u x, Cottet,. 
Muenier, portrayed the peas- 
ant in art. None of these 
men have seen joy in the life 
of the men of the fields. None 
of them know the meaning of 
Frank Brangwyn's creed. He 
feels "that life is war." "Let 
us think it is better to fight 
and lose than not to fight at 
all." 

To Frank Brangwyn was 
given the task of decorating" 
the Court of Abundance at 
the Panama Exposition — the 
court that expresses in terms 
of architecture the commer- 
cial prosperity that should 
come to the world as a result 
of the opening of the Panama 
Canal. He has taken for his 
theme the four elements of the universe — 
Fire, Air, Earth, Water — and has treated 
his theme in his characteristic big way — 
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from a broad, comprehensive 
view point. He says to us in 
terms of glorious color, mag- 
nificent drawing, and splendid 
composition that these four 
elements — Fire, Earth, Air, 
Water — are the channels 
through which man receives 
all material blessings. These 
elements are God's gifts to 
man for his uplift. 

The story is told in eight 
paintings — each element being 
treated in two sections. These 
occupy the eight sides of the 
walls of the buildings that 
surround the Court of Abund- 
ance. 

One panel, which symbol- 
izes "Fire," shows primitive 
man in the midst of a very- 
decorative forest background. 
In the foreground is a group 
of men, women and children, 
in various attitudes, building 
a fire. From the forest ap- 
pears another group bearing 
upon their shoulders wood 
wherewith to feed the fire, 
which a primitive family is 
absorbingly interested in pre- 
paring, to cook their simple 
meal. The bright colored pot- 
tery carelessly thrown about 
makes an interesting decora- 
tive note in the composition. 
The commercial aspect of the 
element is symbolized by a 
fire from which issue great 
wreaths of curling smoke and 
flame. Again we have a group 
of half-naked men feeding 
the fire; while from the dis- 
tance come another group 
with fuel for it. This mural 
reveals the mighty power and 
tremendous force in fire unless restrained 
by man. 

Air, too, is a channel for commercial 
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prosperity as well as sustenance. In its 
azure depths, floated the winged life where- 
by primitive man satisfied his p h \ si c a 1 
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needs. In the foreground of the first pic- 
ture, are a group of hunters, with raised 
bows, sighting their game — a bird, per- 
chance, that is darting here and there 
among the branches. The tall trees form 
a decorative pattern against the colorful 
sky, the whole being flooded with golden 
light. The second picture symbolizes "Air". 
under its commercial aspect. In this the 
old-time weather windmill, against a rain- 
bow circle sky has harnessed the air and 
made it work for man. Climbing up the 
ladder to enter the mill are men carrying 
sacks of grain on their shoulders. In the 
foreground is a group of figures whose 
wind blown garments, in tones of red, grey, 
blue and black, are very beautiful, since 
they are thrown into juxtaposition with a 
field of yellow grain. All the figures are 
rhythmically walking from the field, pos- 
sibly because of the recent storm. In the 
distance, is a group of naked men anx- 
iously looking at some distant object. In 
the sky flies a kite, a fore-runner of that 
deadly airship of recent invention which is 
filling the hearts of many people with 
terror. 

Much more brilliant in color and quite 
in keeping with their subject matter, are 
the two murals symbolizing Earth. In one 
is depicted the primitive manner in which 
early man made wine from the grape. A 
group of half-naked men, women and chil- 
dren are dancing out, with joyous rhythm 
the juice of the grape and making it into 
wine. The figures are silhouetted against 
a decorative dark blue sky over which are 
entangled grape vines from which grapes 
are being picked. In the foreground, in 
various attitudes are men, women and chil- 
dren — some holding jugs, others pouring 
the juice out of bright colored pottery. 
Fruits and vegetables make interesting bits 
of color against the autumn tinted leaves 
that have fallen to the ground. 



The second picture of "Earth" is interest- 
ing in composition and gorgeous in color. 
It depicts a number of men and women 
picking fruit — fruit that we associate with 
California. Here is a perfect riot of colors 
— w arm reds, browns, brilliant yellows 
and black — all massed on one side against 
a dark imaginative forest of tall limbless 
trees. On the other side are orange trees 
filled with ripe fruit. Against the trees are 
ladders on which men are standing to pick 
the ripe fruit, and in the center is a rich 
blue sky. The two murals fairly sing with 
gladsome joy, so rich and bright are the 
colors in them. 

The last two designs, called "Water" are 
much quieter in color and possibly a little 
more decorative. One is called "The Net," 
and shows a group of husky fishermen pull- 
ing in their nets at the close of day; the 
other is "The Fountain." In front of a 
beautiful background of trees with inter- 
lacing branches, is a picturesque group of 
people in various attitudes. They have 
brought their jars of all shapes, sizes and 
colors to the fountain to be filled. In the 
foreground, making a beautiful pattern are 
two cranes whose long necks and legs help 
to emphasize the tall trees that are grace- 
fully silhouetted against the sunstreaked 
sky. "The Fountain" is very beautiful in 
color and fine in composition. 

How splendidly these murals of Frank 
Brangwyn carry out the ideals of the arch- 
itect can only be realized by seeing them. 
The material benefits man receives through 
the channels of Air, Earth, Water and Fire 
are so idealized by color and design that 
they lead the mind away from material 
things to the Giver. To awaken the spirit- 
ual, to kindle the intellectual powers, and 
to satisfy one's love of the beautiful, is a 
great gift. Frank Brangwyn has this gift, 
and for this reason his work is great. 



